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A Word from the Editor 


June is here again. If you have not found her footprints 
in your garden, sing the little song that Marian Phelps has 
an ve. written for you this month (page 24), and then run right out 
3 s WY and take another look. Surely you will find that June is here, 
:  &§ a opening rosebuds, leaving fresh dewdrops on pansy faces, and 
| teaching young robins to fly. 

June is a month for joy. School is out, and you are to 
‘have a long rest from schoolbooks and an opportunity to learn 


\ 


j | aie from Mother Nature. Let her teach you to be joyful. Learn- 
‘ Oe ing from her is a delightful way to spend this first month of 
your vacation. Lie down on your back under a shady tree 


and watch the leaves dance; watch the butterflies flit from 
i blossom to blossom; hear the bees zoom, zoom, zoom past you 
ie in their search for honey; listen while from his perch on the 
| fence post the meadow lark pours out his liquid notes, a cardinal 
calls from the nearest hedgerow, and overhead a mocking bird 
sways on the tip of the highest branch and sings for pure joy. 
June is here again, and she is bringing you much joy. 
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; When I look at the sky at night 

F And see the stars all twinkling, bright, 
) I think it’s queer, don’t you? 

That when the bi’, red sun wakes up 
4 And kisses every flower cup, 

7 Wee, sparklin, stars of dew 

4 I see on everything, I pass, 


_ AN As swift I run across the grass. 
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The mothers in little Top-o’-the- 
World Town were dismayed. They 
culled it Top-o’-the-World Town 
because it was located in a valley 
that lay at the foot of great moun- 
tains from whose lofty summits one 
really felt as though he were look- 
ing down from the top of the world. 

The mothers clicked their tongues 
and made wrinkly frowns that 
made their brows look like wash- 
boards. They took crooked stitches 
in their embroidery (they were 
gathered together at their sewing 
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CA Stranger in the Garden 


By ELEANOR BURKE FISCUS 


club) and made discouraged little 
motions with their shoulders and 
their hands. 

‘It’s of no use,’’ sighed one of 
them. ‘‘There isn’t enough money 
in our town treasury to pay for hav- 
ing a ditch dug, to say nothing of 
the swimming pool that we had 
planned to have made for our chil- 
dren this summer.”’ 

‘‘And,’’ added another, ‘‘there 
isn’t a thing for them to do all sum- 
mer long in this forgotten little 
town of Top-o’-the-World.”’ 

**Oh, I think this is a 


beautiful little town,”’ 
spoke up a brown-eyed 
mother, her voice full 
of enthusiasm. ‘‘ What 
if we haven’t a swim- 
ming pool? We have 
plenty of good, rich, 
brown earth.”’ 

“What has_ good, 
rich, brown earth to do 
with our children’s 


amusement ?”’ ques- 
tioned an anxious 


prize,” 


“Perhaps there will be a 
suggested Marian 


mother. ‘‘They can’t 
swim in it.”’ 

‘‘No, but they can 
dig and plant and make 
beauty,’’ answered Mrs. 
Lester, the brown- 
eyed mother. ‘‘I never 
saw a child that didn’t 
delight in doing just 
that ; and I suggest that 
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we separate the children of Top-o’- 
the-World Town into different 
groups and organize garden clubs. 
We should need only enough money 
to buy seeds. I am sure that the 
owners of vacant lots would be glad 
to let us use them if we paid for 
their use in flowers and vege- 
tables.”’ 

The wrinkly frowns smoothed 
themselves away, and beaming 
smiles took their places. The em- 
broidery stitches became neat and 
even, and the buzz-buzz-buzz of 
happy garden plans filled the room. 

Before the afternoon was over, 
complete plans were made. 

‘‘Be sure to tell your children 


There stood a tiny Red 
Riding-hood with a bas- 
ket on her arm 
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that every child in town is welcome 
to join,’’ Mrs. Lester reminded the 
mothers as she left for home. 

Marian and Helene Lester lis- 
tened eagerly as their mother told 
them that evening of the garden 
plans. 

‘‘Mumsie,’’ suggested Marian, 
‘perhaps there will be a prize for 
the best garden.’’ 

‘*No,’’ decided Mrs. Lester, ‘‘but 
T’ll tell you what we will do. We 
will plant one entire lot with sugar 
corn. Part of the corn can be sold, 
and part can be used for a big corn 
feast to celebrate the harvest time. 
Each group can take turns at car- 
ing for it. Then you will all feel 
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that you helped with the feast.’’ 

‘“‘Goody, goody!’’ squealed Hel- 
ene. ‘‘That’s better than a prize; 
and do I like corn? Mm-m, I can 
almost taste it right now.”’ 

During the spring months almost 
every home in Top-o’-the-World 
Town discussed garden plans. The 
owners of vacant lots were enthu- 
siastic, too, and only too glad to co- 
operate. 

Marian and Helene sent for seed 
catalogues until their home was 
fairly littered, and Marian declared 
that she was hungry all ‘the time 
just from looking at the pictures. 

On an afternoon in early May the 
children met at the library, to be 
divided into groups. After that the 
actual work of spading (or plow- 
ing, for some of the fathers volun- 
teered to plow the lots and to help 
prepare the ground) and planting 
would begin. 

Mrs. Lester stayed at home, and 
her sewing machine hummed a mer- 
ry little tune as she stitched on two 
gayly flowered cretonne garden 
suits for Marian and Helene. 

Suddenly the front door burst 
open and Helene rushed in, fol- 
lowed closely by Marian. Helene’s 
face was unhappy. 

‘‘Mumsie,’’ she cried out, ‘‘I 
won’t belong to a garden club—l 
just won’t!’’ 

“Neither will I,’’ declared Mar- 
ian. ‘*They’ve put Pietro, that lit- 
tle Italian boy, in our group. He’s 
—he’s dirty, and he smells. It’s 
something he eats—Bobby Leigh 
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says it’s garlic—and he can’t even 
talk our language right.’’ 

‘*Marian!’’ said Mrs. Lester soft- 
ly, at the same time lifting Helene’s 
face and looking into her tear-filled 
eyes, ‘‘is that playing quite fair ?’’ 

The two girls lowered their 
heads and looked ashamed. 

am sure,’’ explained Mrs. Les- 
ter, ‘‘that a seed will grow as quick- 
ly and as beautifully for Pietro as 
it will for any other child. Perhaps 
being with you and your friends 
will help him to learn our ways and 
our language.”’ 

Pietro was not mentioned again 
in the weeks that followed. On the 
Saturday appointed, Marian and 
Helene donned their gay garden 
suits and their broad-brimmed 
hats. Armed with plenty of gar- 
den tools, they waved good-by to 
their mother and promised her the 
first vegetables and flowers from 
their patch. 

‘*Goody!’’ exclaimed Marian as 
the morning wore on. ‘‘ Pietro 
hasn’t shown up yet. Maybe he 
won’t come.”’ 

“‘T feel sort of uncomfortable 
about it,’’ admitted Helene. ‘‘Mum-- 
sie’s eyes looked at us so kindly 
that day. I shouldn’t like to disap- 
point her. Somehow, inside of me, 
I don’t feel right about Pietro, 
either.”’ 

‘‘Well, if he doesn’t come, he 
can’t expect us to go clear down to 
those smoky old railroad tracks, 
where he lives, to get him, can he?’ 


‘“No, I suppose not,’’ conceded 
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Helene, ‘‘but we could send word.”’ 
“Tf he wants to come, let him 

come,’’ decided Marian, ‘‘and if he 

doesn’t, it isn’t our fault.”’ 

Strangely enough, Mrs. Lester 
did not inquire further about Pie- 
tro. The long summer days came 
and went, and the flower gardens 
grew into riots of color that would 
match a rainbow. 

Marian took home a bouquet of 
larkspur, whose color matched that 
in her own eyes, while Helene chose 
marigolds that looked like fluted 
circles of captured sunshine. Ten- 
der radishes and sweet young on- 
ions nestled close to crisp lettuce 
leaves in a basket of goodies for 
Grandma Owen, who sat by her 
white-curtained window day in and 
day out, embroidering dainty linen 
pieces which she sold to earn her 
living. 

The gardens had filled Top-o’- 
the-World Town with contented, 
happy children, and each day deli- 
cious vegetables found their way 
into homes where there were no gar- 
dens. Then one morning Helene 
stood breathlessly on the edge of 
the patch where she worked. 

‘*Look!’’ she called to the others. 
‘*Come quickly !’’ 

The different groups came run- 
ning up, and every child opened his 
eyes in amazement. For there in 
the midst of the marigolds stood 
a tiny Red Riding-hood with a 
basket on her arm—a wee figure 
carved from wood and carefully 
painted a bright red. 
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‘*Isn’t she adorable?’’ gasped 
Marian. ‘‘Whoever could have 
made her and put her there?’’ 

It was fun guessing who had 
made the little figure; and finally, 
after much guessing, it was decided 
that Old Gus, the cobbler, had fashi- 
ioned Red Riding-hood in his spare 
moments. 

But Gus emphatically denied any 
knowledge of Red Riding-hood. 

A few davs later, Alice in Won- 
derland peeked from behind a 
sweet-pea vine, and the rabbit 
pushed his head from a tiny hole 
at her feet. The children were 
speechless with delight. 

‘“‘Tf only we could find out who is 
making them and putting them 
there!’’ said Marian for the hun- 
dredth time, ‘‘and why are they al- 
ways left in our plot?”’ 

For several days no figures were 
added; but on a morning of spar- 
kling sunshine and splashy dew 
which seemed to perfume the whole 
world, Helene dropped on _ her 


knees beside the figures of Cinder. 
ella and the prince. The prince was oe 
kneeling as if to try on Cinderella's 
slipper, and Cinderella’s foot was seth 
daintily poised on a nasturtium 
leaf. Only—the wee slipper was =e 
missing. 
‘‘Oh, my favorite!’’ exclaimed 
Helene, ‘‘and look, a piece of lace’ .. 
paper from a candy box for Cinder- “ 
ella’s dress!”’ 
Very little work was done on the fi no: 


gardens that day. The boys ex: 
claimed over the perfection of the 
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“Hush! here comes the stranger.” 


carved figures, and practiced whit- 
tling and carving of their own. The 
girls repeated their favorite sto- 
ries, and took turns at playing Cin- 
derella. 

“Tf we only knew! 
knew!’? 
growing. 

“T’ll give you a clue,’’ said Mrs. 
Lester when the girls had returned 
home. ‘‘It is some one that loves 
you.’’ 

“Just Helene and me?’’ ques- 
tioned Marian. 

“No, all of you,’’ answered her 
;mother. 

“It’s you,’’? guessed Helene. ‘It 
seems to me that I have seen Cin- 


If we only 
Marian’s curiosity was 
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derella’s lace dress in one of our 
candy boxes.”’ 

Mrs. Lester shook her 
‘*Guess again,’’ she teased. 

It was of no use. Not one child 
in all the groups could guess. Then 
Marian had an idea. 

‘‘Let’s hide behind the hollyhock 
hedge tonight and watch,’’ she sug- 
gested. ‘‘Maybe the stranger will 
bring Cinderella’s slipper.’’ 

The moon poured down its sil- 
very radiance over the garden that 
night. Behind the hollyhock hedge, 
Marian and Helene and several 
others pulled their dark coats clos- 
er about their light clothing, so as 
not to be seen. 
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‘*Hush!’’ cautioned Marian, lay- 
ing a finger on her lips. ‘‘Here 
comes the stranger to our garden.”’ 

Carefully tiptoeing through the 
garden patches so as not to disturb 
the plants, came the small figure of 
aboy. Hestopped and looked behind 
him every now and then, and bent 
over close to the ground as he came. 

When he reached the patch where 
Marian and Helene worked, he 
stood up straight and pulled some- 
thing from his pocket. Then he 
knelt down and carefully placed a 
tiny slipper, made from silver tin 
foil, in the prince’s hand. It caught 
the gleam from the moon and 
darted little sparkles of light into 
the air. 

whis- 
pered Marian, feeling as though a 
magic charm lay over the garden. 
‘*But who—who is the stranger in 
our garden ?’’ 

‘“‘It’s Pietro,’’ whispered Helene 
excitedly. The others crowded clos- 
er, and Helene, catching her foot 
in the hollyhock stalks, fell to the 
ground with a loud thump. 

Pietro ran through the gardens 
as fast as his legs would carry him, 
but two of the boys were swifter 
than he, and brought him back to 
the garden, where Helene was rub- 
bing her knee. Pietro was a fright- 
ened little boy, but the kind faces 
and glad voices around him soon 
made him feel at ease. 

‘“Why did you make those story- 
book figures for us?’’ asked Helene. 
‘*Because,’’ answered Pietro in 
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perfect English, ‘‘I have a beauti- 
ful secret in here.’”? He put his 
hands over his heart. 

‘*Tell it to us,’’ begged the grou, 

Pietro’s eyes were very big and 
serious. ‘‘It is that the love in one’s 
heart must come out into the worid 
if one wishes others to love him,”’ 
he confided. ‘‘Sometimes it comes 
out through the eyes, sometimes 
through smiles on the face or kind 
words from the mouth, and some- 
times through the hands or feet in 
doing kind deeds. I let my love 
come out through my hands.’’ 

Pietro spread his small but will- 
ing hands out before him. Some- 
how, with the silver radiance of the 
moon shining on them so, they 
looked like shining, loving hands. 

Marian pushed her way to the 
front of the group. 

‘*Pietro,’’ she said, ‘‘will you 
forgive us for not wanting you in 
our garden club? I guess you knew 
that we didn’t want you. And— 
and I really didn’t think how self- 
ish we were being.”’ 


‘*T heard you say that day at the 
library that you hoped I wouldn't 
come,’’ confessed Pietro, digging 
his toes into a soft patch of ditt. 
‘“‘T didn’t want to spoil your club, 
so I didn’t come.”’ 

‘*We’re sorry now that you didn't 
come, Pietro,’’ murmured Bobby 
Leigh. 

‘*Then one day,’’ Pietro went ou, 
‘*Mrs. Lester came to our house and 
visited my mother. She arrangel 
to have me come to her house while 
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“Pietro, will you forgive us?” 


you girls were working in your gar- 
den. All this time she has been 
teaching me your language. That is 
how I knew your favorite stories.’’ 

“But the carving?’’ questioned 
Bobby Leigh. ‘‘Why, none of us 
boys can do half so well.’’ 


Pietro’s eyes took on a far-away 
look. ‘In Italy,’’ he explained, 
“my grandfather sits all day in a 
tiny shop on the street of a great 
city, carving lovely images to sell to 
travelers from foreign lands. From 
him I learned to carve, and from 
hin. I learned about love in the 
heart.” 

“Will you teach us to carve?” 
asked Bobby eagerly. 
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“Of course,’? promised 
Pietro happily. ‘‘Only, at 
first, it is slow work.’’ 

At home Mrs. Lester 
laughed merrily when Marian 
and Helene accused her of 
plotting against them. 

‘‘Mumsie,’’ said Helene, 
after she had finished telling 
how they had found Pietro in 
the garden, ‘‘his hands looked 
all shiny when he held them 
out. That must have been the 
love shining through. I’m go- 
ing to see if I can make my 
hands look like that.’’ 

too,’? added Marian. ‘‘I 
don’t ever want to be selfish 
again.”’ 

The corn feast was a won- 
derful success. Every mem- 
ber of all the garden clubs was 
present. They roasted corn 
over a glowing bonfire and chased 
each other around and around in 
the glowing circle of light. The 
Top-o’-the-World Creamery fur- 
nished butter, and every child had 
hot buttered corn to spare. 


Pietro, in a clean shirt and with 
scrubbed face and hands, ate corn 
until he could hold not another bite. 
Then he shouted a happy good- 
night to the sleepy crowd that lin- 
gered about the bonfire and started 
home, whistling ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.”’ 

‘*See you tomorrow,’’ yelled Bob- 
by Leigh. 

‘“‘Ok,’’ answered Pietro, in true 
American boy fashion, and re- 
sumed his whistling. 
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School will close this month, and va- 
cation time will be here again. This 
is the time to build up your stamp col- 
lection. There will be plenty of time 
to sort your stamps and to put them in 
your album. If you and some of your 
schoolmates want to improve your col- 
lections, one of the best ways to do so 
is by forming a stamp club. 

Find out which boys and girls are 
interested in gathering postal paper. 
Out of your class there should be eight 
or ten who would like to be members 
of a stamp club. Invite these boys and 
girls to your home, and explain to them 
your idea of forming a collectors’ so- 
ciety. Point out how they could build 
up their collection rapidly and at the 
same time have the fun of belonging to 
a club. 

If the boys and girls decide to join 
the club, you can organize it at once. 
Elect a president for a term of office 
ranging from one to three months, and 
a vice-president and a secretary-treas- 
urer if your club is large enough. The 
fewer officers you have the more smooth- 
ly your club will run. At the first meet- 
ing, the members should set a regular 
day and time for future meetings. 
Weekly or biweekly meetings should be 
sufficient. The best place to meet is at 
the homes of the different members, in 
rotation. 

If the club members could persuade 
some older man to become the club’s 
adviser, he would likely prove a big help. 
A philatelist (another name for a stamp 
collector, pronounced fi-lat’e-list) or al- 
most any interested person could give 
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the club new interest and some helpful 
suggestions. No doubt the mother or 
father or perhaps a big brother of one 
of the members would be glad to help 
out. 

With help and suggestions from the 
rest of the club members, the president 
and his adviser should arrange pro- 
grams for each meeting. The members 
can give talks which will be most in- 
teresting and helpful. The libraries 
have many excellent books about stamps 
which contain interesting topics to talk 
about. 

Of course, the main thing that your 
club members will be interested in is in 
exchanging stamps. They will want to 
spend much time before and after the 
meeting in trading. Most collectors have 
plenty of duplicates that they are glad 
to “swap” for copies of other stamps 
which they do not have. 

There are several ways in which trad- 
ing of stamps can be made more inter- 
esting. One of the best of these ways is 
to exchange only one kind of stamp each 
week. For instance, one week the men- 
bers could bring their United States 
duplicates; the next week they could 
bring only their stamps from the British 
Colonies; the next time, their French 
stamps, and so on. 

Other divisions may be made of the 
different types of stamps. To trade 
just air-mail stamps at one meeting 
would furnish an interesting afternoon. 
Commemorative, postage-due, and wal- 
tax stamps are other varieties hat 
might be exchanged at special meetings. 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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WHAT THE STORY HAS TOLD 


Mr. Lee tells his sons, Jimmie and Ned, 
they they must dispose of their flock of car- 


ves ricr pigeons because their upkeep is becom- 
ne ing a burden. Mother says that the boys 
2|p have been neglecting the pigeons, too. Jim- 

mie and Ned do not wish to sell their pi- 
‘he geons, so they make an agreement with 
ek their father. They are to train the pigeons 
é for the western pigeon championship races 
rO- to be held in June. If either Ebony or 
ers Bunty, their two favorite racers, wins the 
in- prize, the boys are to pay back to Mr. Lee 
ies the money he is to spend for the pigeons’ 
ips upkeep in the meantime. If neither Ebony 
| nor Bunty wins, the boys are to sell all their 
alk pigeons. 

Every morning before school, Jimmie and 
our Ned take turns at exercising the pigeons. 
; in Every other night after school, Jimmie takes 
- to Ebony and Bunty out into the country and 
the lets them fly back home. Bill Wall, a good 

friend, asks Jimmie to take Trilby, the 
ave @ pigeon Bill plans to enter in the race, along 
lad on the practice flights. Jimmie agrees, al- 
nps though he knows that Trilby may win the 
race from Ebony. 
-ad- One evening just a week before the race, 
hide Jimmie takes Trilby, Ebony, and Bunty 
: out into the country. Shortly after he re- 
$18 leases the birds, a storm breaks. Jimmie 
ach is worried about the birds. Cold and wet, 
em- he starts to push his bicycle homeward 
ates through the mud, when the lights of an auto- 
mobile appear around a curve. 
tish 
Chapter III 

IMMIE’S heart beat faster as the 
the light came nearer and nearer. He 
rade J did not dare leave the road, for it was 
ting § So dark that he could not see, and he 
oon. § knew there was a ditch at the side of 
var- J@ the road. He would just plod on until 
hat the car had passed him. Finally the 
ngs. # Car was so close that the light was 


thrown full upon him. The brightness 
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of it made him blink. His heart thumped 
so hard that he could feel it in his throat. 

The car was stopping. What should 
he do if they asked him to ride? 

“Jim! Jim!” he heard some one call. 
“Jim?!” 

Why, that was Ned’s voice! 

Jimmie stood still. He was so sur- 
prised and glad and relieved that he did 
not know whether to laugh or to cry. 
That was Ned and Dad! 

Almost before Jimmie knew what had 
happened, Dad had him safely tucked 
into the seat, and Ned had tied the bi- 
cycle to the side of the car. 

“Are the pigeons back yet?” Jimmie 


It was Bill 
Wall’s voice. 
Trilby had not 
returned 
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asked, thinking first of the birds. 

“They were not when we left home,” 
answered Ned. 

Tucked in safe and snug between Dad 
and Ned, Jimmie tried to keep his eyes 
open, but could not. He was soon fast 
asleep. 

“Plucky little lad,” said Dad. ‘“He’s 
worn out.” 

“He’s as brave as they make them, 
isn’t he, Dad?” 

“He certainly is,” replied Mr. Lee, as 
he steered the car through the darkness 
toward home. 

The slamming of the car door and the 
sound of Mother’s voice calling him 
awakened Jimmie. He rubbed his eyes 
to get them open and climbed out of 
the car right into Mother’s arms. 

“T was so worried about you, Jimmie,” 
said Mother, holding him tight. 

“Oh, I was all right, Mom,” said 
Jimmie, wriggling out of her arms. 
“Did the pigeons come back?” 

“Yes, dear, they’re both back now. 
Bunty came in about half an hour ago, 
and Ebony a good twenty minutes be- 
fore that.” 

“Come on, Ned! Let’s go see them.” 

“T don’t believe I would,” advised 
Mother. “I fed them, and they seemed 
very tired. I think you’d better let 
them rest.” 

Jimmie readily agreed with his 
mother, for he was tired, too, and hun- 
gry as a bear. 

As they entered the house, Jimmie 
heard the phone ringing. Ned hurried 
to answer it. 

“Jim,” called Ned, “come here!” 

Jimmie took up the receiver. It was 
Bill Wall’s voice. Trilby had not re- 
turned. 

Jimmie told Bill just what had 
happened. 

“I’m pretty sure Trilby will come 
in all right. Bunty came in just a 
little while ago. The thunder and 
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lightning scared them. I’m sorry, Bill, 
that I let them go, but I didn’t think 


the storm would break so soon.” 4 

“That’s all right, Jim. I think she’! 7” 
get in. I'll wait up a while.” Ty 

Jimmie ate his hot dinner and went th 
upstairs to bed. His last thoughts «s qu 
he dropped to sleep were of Trilby. What ihe 
should he do if she did not come back? it 

Next morning, as soon as breakfast ; 
was over, Jimmie hurried over to Bil!’s ge 
home and found that Trilby had not re- ' 
turned. He stopped at noon and again : 
at night. Still no news of Trilby. ‘ 

That night it was Jimmie’s turn to ies 
care for the pigeons. After he had fed his 
them, he held Ebony on his finger and the 


stroked his glossy feathers. 

Jimmie’s thoughts were in a jumble. 
That Trilby was lost was his fault. If 
she did not come back, then it was only 
right that he should let Bill enter Ebony 
as his pigeon in the race. Then if Ebony 
won, the money would be Bill’s, and 
Jimmie and Ned would have to give up 
their pigeons. Jimmie could not bring 
himself to do it. 

That night Jimmie ate very little and 
hurried off to bed as 
soon as he could. He _ 


did not even want to — 
talk to Ned. He was 
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'l, ff sure Ned would think that he should 
pk give Ebony up. 
Jimmie rolled and tossed in his bed, 
a and when he did sleep he dreamed of 
Trilby, Bill Wall, and Ebony. Early 
nt § the next morning, he arose and dressed 
as quickly. He had made up his mind to 
ut BH do the right thing, and he wanted to get 


it done. 
- He ran downstairs and out to the pi- 
loft. 
= “Come, Ebony!” he called. The black 
ain ® pigeon flew to his master’s shoulder. 
Jimmie reached up and took him in his 
to hands. He held the pigeon close against 
° his cheek. Giving Ebony to Bill was 


the hardest thing Jimmie had ever tried 
to do. Down deep in 
his heart, he felt that 
it was the only fair 
thing to do. 

Holding his _ pet 
close, Jimmie started 


“There,” said 

Bill. “Did you 
ever that 


bird before?” 
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out. He reached the Wall home, rang 
the bell, and waited. 

“Hello, Jim,” said Bill. 
wrong?” 

“Here, Bill,” said Jimmie, offering 
Ebony. “I’ve brought Ebony over to 
give him to you. He’s to take Trilby’s 
place. It was my fault that Trilby was 
lost.” Jimmie’s voice quivered. 

“Well, that’s mighty fine of you, Jim,” 
said Bill. ‘Come on in, and we'll talk 
it over.” 

Bill led the way to the kitchen. 

“There,” said Bill. “Did you ever 
see that bird before?” 

There in a corner of the kitchen was 
Trilby, perched on the back of a chair. 

Jimmie’s face beamed. “Did I!” 
he exclaimed. ‘When did she come 
back, Bill? Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“She came in late last night, and 
seems as good as ever. I think the 
scamp was in some farmer’s chicken 
yard,” smiled Bill, as he stroked 

Trilby’s head. 

“Can you go with us tomorrow, 

Bill, when we take the birds?” 

“No, I can’t go, but I’ll be on the 
lookout when it’s time for Trilby to 
come in.” 


“Do you mean that you’ll trust me 
with Trilby again?” asked Jimmie. 

“Of course! It wasn’t your fault 
she was lost. And say, here’s your 
money. You’ll need it to pay entrance 
fees and shipping expenses for the 
race.” 

“Thanks, Bill,” said Jimmie, plac- 
ing Ebony on his shoulder so that he 
could put the money in his pocket. “I 
wish Ebony and Trilby could both 
win, don’t you?” 

“Yes, Jim, but I think Ebony has 
the best chance. You’re not so slow 
though, are you, Trilby?” asked Bill, 
putting his pet on his finger. 

“T’m glad she came back,” said Jim- 
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mie. “It’s time for me to be going. So 
long!” With a happy smile on his face, 
Jimmie started home, with Ebony 
tucked under his arm. 

At one o’clock Saturday, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lee, Ned, Henry, and Jimmie set out 
for Fort Manly, fifty miles away. Tom 
stayed at the Lee home to watch for 
the birds’ return. The Pigeon Club’s 
engineer had figured the flying distance 
for them, and the boys were anxious to 
see how fast the birds could fly. 

When they reached Fort Manly at 
three o’clock, the boys released the birds 
at once. They rose in the air and lost 
no time in heading their flight directly 
homeward. 

“You see, Dad, they’re well trained,” 
said Jimmie proudly. 

“They seem to know where home is, 
all right,’”’ Dad replied. 

Shortly after the birds were released, 
they heard a shot. 

“T hope that won’t scare them,” said 
Jimmie. 

“You don’t suppose anybody shot at 
them, do you?” asked Ned anxiously. 

Jimmie was so worried about the pi- 
geons that he did not enjoy the ride 
home. What if somebody had shot at 
them and hurt or frightened them? 


“Ebony is ahead, but Trilby is gaining!” 
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At five o’clock, Mr. Lee drove into the 
yard. The boys scrambled out of the 
car and ran to the pigeon loft. 

“They’re back!” called Tom. “Bunty 
made it at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour, and Ebony at thirty. Bill says 
Trilby made it in a little better time 
than Ebony.” 

Jimmie was disappointed at Trilby’s 
having made the best time, but there 
was not very much difference and he 
was happy to know that all the pigeons 
were safe and sound. 

Early Tuesday morning, Bill brought 
Trilby over and placed her in the box 
with Ebony and Bunty. Mr. Lee was 
to take them down to the Pigeon club 
headquarters, where they were to be 
shipped with the other racing entrants 
to Milestown, one hundred miles away. 
The club would telegraph the station 
agent the exact time they were to be 
released. 

“Good-by,” Jimmie called to the birds 
as Mr. Lee drove off. “Do your best!” 

Early Wednesday morning found The 
Trio and Jimmie anxiously waiting at 
the Lee’s pigeon loft. Ned held the time 
clock, and Jimmie was ready to remove 
the bands and to place them in the cylin- 
der as soon as the pigeons returned. 

“The pigeons were to be released 
at six. They ought to come ina 
little after eight, to stand any 
chance of winning,” said Ned. 

The boys stood tense, silent, 
waiting and watching, every eye 
looking upward in the direction 
from which the pigeons would ap- 
pear. 

The clock ticked on, and the boys 
watched and waited. Five, ter, 
fifteen, twenty minutes passed. 
Suddenly, Jimmie spied a bird on 
the horizon. 

“Look, fellows, 
comes one!” 

“There comes another one!’ 


look! There 
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Ons “My brother Ned and I own ae = 
the pigeons together.” \ Se 
box § shouted Ned. “We can’t tell / Lhe quarters. The time clocks 
Was which bird is ahead yet.” i. | were to be opened and the 
‘lub As the boys watched, the -”~ ~ —/ —_— winning pigeons announced. 
be first bird seemed to be los- Evening finally came, and 
aunts ing, while the other one was gaining. Jimmie and Ned sat by their father in 
vay. § Jimmie held the field glass to his eyes. the crowded club room. Jimmie fidgeted 
tion “Ebony is ahead, but Trilby is gain- in his seat. He could not sit still. Ned 
» be & ing!” he called. squirmed about, too. Ebony had made 
Silently the boys watched. Ebony such good time; had any other pigeon 
irds [§ was flying steadily while Trilby flew in beaten him? 
st!” spurts of speed, at times shooting for- “S—h! sit still,” said Mr. Lee. ‘“He’s 
The § ward, then dropping back. Breathless- going to announce the prizes.” 
g at & ly the boys watched. “Ladies, gentlemen, and boys,” began 
time “Trilby is falling behind! Ebony is the announcer with a smile. “We feel 
nove almost home!” shouted Tom. Ebony that our pigeons were handicapped in 
ylin- & circled about in a small circle, then flew this morning’s race, for they were 
ad. down through the trap and into the loft. forced to fly against the breeze. Never- 
-ased J Jimmie’s hands trembled as he quickly _ theless, one pigeon came in at the rate of 
in 2 took off the band and deposited it in the forty miles an hour. Black Ebony, 
any # time clock. owned by Jimmie Lee, nine years old, 
d. “Look, fellows! away back there! is the winning pigeon. If Jimmie will 
ilent, {§ There’s Bunty! He’s not so slow for a come forward, we will award to him 
y eye M youngster,” said Henry. this check for one hundred dollars.” 
action “Boys,” called Mother, who had been Jimmie could scarcely believe his ears. 
id ap- @ Watching from the window. “It’s ten “Get up,” whispered his dad. Jim- 
minutes till nine. Every last one of you. mie stood on his feet. 
> boys ff Will be tardy, if you don’t run!” “Please, sir,” he said, “my brother 
, ten, “Just a minute, Mother. Wait till Ned and I own the pigeons together. 
assed. i We register Bunty!” Half the check is his. Come on, Ned.” 
ird on Ten minutes later, the four boys raced A rousing cheer rose as Jimmie and 
into the school building just as the bell Ned went forward to receive the check. 
There i fans. “Thank you, sir!” chorused the boys. 
At seven o’clock that evening, all re- As Jimmie returned to his seat, he 
one!” # Ports were to be handed in at club head- (Please turn to page 38) 
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Prairie Showers 
By Pearl Riggs Crouch 
Rover and I ran down the road 
After a summer shower; 
The silver drops were glistening 
: On every prairie flower. 
; Upon a post a meadow lark 


3 Caroled a roundelay: 
‘Summer is here! Summer is here!” 
And, singing, flew away. 


“The air is washed so clean!” I laughed. 


“Oh, don't you love it, Rover?” 

“B-r-r, =" he chuckled, wagged his 
tail, 

And sniffed a bloom of clover. 
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— Cooneuses FOR 
TAYLOR KEITH 


BY JATTA 


“Mother has something to show you,” 
confided Marjorie as she met the cooking 
club members at the door. 

“Oh, what is it?” cried Ann Beth. 

“It’s a secret. I can’t tell. Hurry 
up.” 

When the girls reached the kitchen 
they found a pile of letters on the table. 
“You may read them,” said Mrs. Mil- 
ler. 

The kitchen was very quiet for a few 
minutes. Then every one tried to talk at 
once. 

“This letter is about our cooking 
club,” cried Daisy Dean. 

“So is this one,” said Ann Beth. “It 
is from a little girl in California who 
wants a recipe for cookies.” 

“That’s queer,” remarked Daisy 
Dean. “This little Wisconsin girl sent 
us a recipe for cookies.” 

Marjorie laughed. 

“Read the rest of them and you will 
find something really queer.” 

Eagerly the girls read the letters. At 
last they looked at one another and burst 
out laughing. 

“Well, what do you think of that?” 
exclaimed Ann Beth. “All the letters, 
excepting one, are about the same thing 
—cookies !’’ 

“T suppose that’s because school will 
soon be out and every one is thinking of 
picnics,” said Daisy Dean. 

Marjorie smiled knowingly. “You 
see,” she stated importantly, “many 
children in the United States go to 
school in the summer, and in South 
America vacation comes in December, 
January, and February; so lots of folks 
won't be having picnics in July.” 
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“Well, cookies are good any time and 


in any place,” replied Daisy Dean. 
“Wouldn’t it be fun, though, to get a 
recipe for watermelon preserves from 
Alabama, or for baked beans from Bos- 
ton?” 

“T’ll write to my cousin Shirley in 
Massachusetts to send us a recipe for 
baked beans,” said Ann Beth. “Oh, I 
hope some one in England will send us 
a recipe for plum pudding. Just think 
of “apple streusel” from Germany and 
French pastry from Paris! What do 
you suppose little girls cook in South 
Africa?” 

“Perhaps they will write to us and 
send some recipes,” said Mrs. Miller. 
“Now, if you hurry you can finish copy- 
ing these cooky recipes before time to 
go home. You can make many kinds of 
cookies by following this recipe.” 


FOUNDATION COOKY RECIPE 
3 tablespoonfuls shortening 
4 cupful sugar 
1 tablespoonful milk 
1 egg 
14 teaspoonful vanilla 
cupful flour 
1 teaspoonful baking powder 


Cream shortening and sugar. Add milk 
to beaten egg and beat again. Add slowly 
to creamed shortening and sugar. Add 
flavoring and flour sifted with baking pow- 
der. Roll out dough on a floured board and 
cut with cooky cutter. Sprinkle with sugar 


and place on a greased baking sheet. Bake 
about 8 minutes in moderate oven. 
FILLED COOKIES 
Use the foundation recipe. Roll dough 


very thin. Place a teaspoonful of chopped 

raisin or date filling, or jam or marmalade 

on each cooky. Cover with another cooky, 
(Please turn to page 38) 
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What We Do in Vacation 


(Awarded a subscription to Wee Wispom) 
By BETTY J. OSTERHOUT (9 years) 
Walworth, N. Y. 


Vacation time, the happy time, 
The best of all the year, 

When children spend their time in play 
And sports they love so dear: 


To skip and scamper through the woods, 
And pick the nodding flowers; 

Or wade in babbling little brooks 
For many happy hours. 


To ride old Nelly up the lane, 
With Rover scampering after; 

To slide down mounds of fragrant hay, 
And fill the air with laughter. 


At evening when the sun goes down, 
To seek a waiting bed; 

And snuggle down to happy dreams 
As soon as prayers are said. 


On the Farm 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By JEROME BOLEN (10 years) 
Florence, Kans. 


Vacation time is coming, 
And, oh, how glad I’ll be! 
To the farm I’ll go a-running; 
To Grandpa’s, don’t you see? 
There are chickens, ducks, and geese, 
And cows behind the bars; 
But better than all these 
Are Grandma’s cooky jars. 


Vacation Keepsakes 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By Joy DROBISH (9 years) 
Oroville, Calif. 


Our family has traveled for the last 
two summers, and my brother and | 
have been very much interested in col- 
lecting things from the places we have 
visited. I am sure you would like to 
know about some of them. 

We have a “rock that will float,” from 
Crater Lake Park in Oregon. We have 
a tiny white fairy palace made from 
the deposit that forms the terraces at 
Mammoth Hot Springs, and a rock that 
looks just like a piece of honeycomb, 
which we picked up at Old Faithful 
Geyser. These are our possessions from 
Yellowstone Park. 


In another part of Wyoming our road 
went right through a vein of coal. There, 
in the cut in the hill, we picked out a 
few little chunks of coal. We have two 
interesting things from Colorado. One 
is a smoky chip from a wall of an old 
cliff dwelling in Mesa Verde Park. The 
other is a very crumbly pink rock from 
the Garden of the Gods. 


Besides these specimens, I have two 
precious keepsakes from Colorado. One 
is a pair of little bowls made by a Mex- 
ican potter. We watched him mak:ng 
pottery of clay with his potter’s wheel 
at the Royal Gorge of the Arkansas. 
The other is a real Indian arrowhead 
which was found in the mountains rear 
Avon. The friend who gave me the ar- 
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yowhead gave me also my year’s sub- 
scription to WEE WISDOM. 

All these things are precious to me be- 
cause they remind me of the wonderful 
places I have been and the lovely times 
] have had. 


Vacation Trips 


(Awarded a subscription to Wee Wisvom) 
By BEVERLY EWALD (12 years) 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Vacation trips—what great times they 
are! 

Up hills and down hills in our old car; 

To lakes and to rivers, to brooklets and 
seas; 

Past fields and pastures, past flowers 

and trees. 


Up mountains, down valleys, through 
forests, o’er prairies, 

To places that look like the work of the 
fairies ; 

Then after a long and enjoyable drive, 

At our “home sweet home” we safely 
arrive. 


Vacation Days 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By SuSIE LEE PEPPER (11 years) 
Vaughan, Miss. 


School is out and books are laid away. 
Work is over, and now it’s time to play 
Hide and seek, and climb the trees, 
Jump the rope, and a game of ball. 


Bluebird sings a pleading song, 
“Don’t rob my nest, for that is wrong.” 
Every brook sings with the wind. 
Off with shoes and wade right in. 


Woods and forests gayly ring with song. 

Playtime is here, and task days are 
gone; 

Vacation days are full of fun and joy, 

The treasure of every girl and boy. 
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Good-by, Little Desk 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By HELEN VALENTINE 
Ponsford, Minn. 


Good-by, little desk at school, good-by. 
I’m off to the field and the open sky, 
Where the lovely birds sing all the day, 
And the merry, merry children play; 


Where the beautiful bluebirds sing, 
Where the dainty little bluebells ring. 
Let me not forget the golden rule; 
Good-by, little desk at school. 


In June there’s something you can hear, 
Something very loud and clear, 
Something that does sound so dear: 
Vacation is here, vacation is here. 


There's Always a Way 

(Awarded a guild membership) 

By JUNE HOWELLS (11 years) 
Oroville, Calif. 


Cynthia’s mind was full of unhappy 
thoughts as she trudged home from the 
school in town to the small chicken farm, 
a mile out of town, where she lived. 
There were only two more days of school 
before the summer vacation, and almost 
all her friends were talking about the 
wonderful vacation trips that they were 
going to take. Cynthia’s parents could 
not afford to go on a trip this year, and 
Cynthia felt very sorry for herself when 
she thought how lonely she would be, 
just staying at home with so few of her 
friends to play with. 

When she reached home, Cynthia 
kissed her mother, changed her dress, 
and went outside to her afternoon task 
of feeding the chickens. She was not 
so merry as usual as she sprinkled the 
grain on the ground. She was envious 
of the girls who were going on lovely 
trips. They would be having wonderful 
times, while she would be doing just the 
same old things at home. 
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Suddenly two beautiful butterflies 
flew past near her face, and she paused 
to watch them as they fluttered higher 
into the air and finally disappeared into 
the blue, high above her. When she 
could see them no longer she looked at 
the green hillside before her and sud- 
denly realized how beautiful everything 
was. Spring had covered the meadow, 
sloping down from the house and chick- 
en houses, with a beautiful green carpet 
dotted with wild flowers. Down in the 
far corner of the field, Cynthia could 
see something shining. It was the little 
spring which spouted from some large 
rocks and supplied the house with water. 
There also was a group of trees under 
which Cynthia liked to play and rest 
in the shade. It was quiet there and 
seemed far from the noise of the chicken 
yards. As she gazed at the spot a de- 
lightful plan entered her mind. Hur- 
riedly she scattered the remaining grain 
to the chickens, and rushed into the 
kitchen, where her mother was paring 
the apples for supper. 

“O Mother, I want to go camping— 
right here on the farm. Down by the 
spring will make a lovely place. Oh, 
please, Mama,” she cried excitedly. “I 
can put up our old tent and put a cot 
and a table in it, and I am twelve years 
old and can cook for myself. Please 
say I may.” 

Of course her mother and father read- 
ily agreed, and in a short while all the 
plans were made for Cynthia’s “camp- 
ing trip.” She was to cook her own 
meals, except lunch. For this she would 
come up to the house, and afterward 
would do her few farm chores and help 
her mother. Her father offered to pitch 
her tent when she was ready to move 
into it, and she packed her clothes as 
though going on a long trip. 

One of Cynthia’s friends who was go- 
ing on a vacation trip gave Cynthia her 
pet pony to take care of and ride while 
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its young owner was away. Cynthie 
had much fun with it which she woul 
not have had if she herself had gone 
away. 

Cynthia had as fine a vacation as any 
of her friends who went far from home. 


ae 


M y Vacation 


(Awarded a subscription to Wee Wispom) 
By MARGUERITE CRANE (10 years) 
Mansfield, S. D. 


I have no woods in which to roam, 
Nor sea to watch the whitest foam; 
But I’ve birds to sing to me all the day, 
And flowers to look at day by day. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The membership of ‘our 
WEE WISDOM Writers’ Guild is honorary 
and is composed of readers who have had 
a poem or story published on our guild 
pages. Any child under fifteen years of age 
may send in his work. All poems and sto- 
ries must be original. Our judges choose 
for publication the best work submitted 
each month. 

To the authors of the best three poems 
or stories for the month are awarded one- 
year subscriptions to WEE WISDOM maga- 
zine, free. Each reader may keep on trying 
until he wins an award. Give your full 
name, age, and address on your work. 

Those who send in material for the Au- 
gust issue of WEE WISDOM may write on any 
subject that they like. Use your imagina- 
tions freely. Material for August must 
reach us by June first. Mail your work 
early. 

We have been assigning the subject for 
you to write about each month. Perhaps 
you would prefer to choose your own sub- 
ject. If you would, write us and tell us so. 
If we receive a large enough number of 
letters from our young writers, stating that 
they would rather choose their own subjects, 
we shall not assign subjects beginning with 
November. 

For September our subject will be 
“School,” or any other subject suitable to 
September, such as: “The End of Vaca- 
tion,” “The Approach of Autumn,” or “Sep- 
tember Days.” September work should 
reach us by July first. 
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Rustic Decorations for Porch and Lawn 


At this season of the 
year all boys like to 
tramp through the woods and over the 
countryside. They sometimes wish that 
they might stay in the country forever, 
or perhaps take some particular bit of 
it home with them. The next time you 
have an outing you can take a bit of the 
country home if you will carry a small 
hatchet along on your trip. 

Wherever you find a large grove of 
trees there is usually an undergrowth of 


brush and young saplings, especially on 
the edge of a clearing. You will find 
young trees of all sizes, many of them 
straight and clear of branches except 


at the top. The young saplings are 
what you will need, but before cutting 
them down, you should first obtain per- 
mission from the owner of the land. If 
you cut only as many as you will need, 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


he probably will have no 
objection. 

The saplings that you are to use should 
be about 114 inches thick. When cut the 
right length and split through the cen- 
ter, they make a nice rustic finish for 
flower boxes, as in figure A. Nail each 
piece to the box at top and bottom with 
small finish nails. Be sure the nails are 
long enough to go through the branches 
and into the box. 

A wooden bucket from the grocery, 
covered in the same way, makes a very 
nice pot for a large plant. See figure 
B. Before nailing the split saplings on 
the bucket you should fill it with dirt. 
This will make a solid backing to drive 
the nails against. The dirt may then 
be emptied, and any nails extending in- 
side the bucket can be carefully bent 

(Please turn to page 46) 
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1. Buz-zing in the mead-ows Where the clo-vers bloom, 
2. But - ter- flies are whis- p’ring Se - crets to the rose. 


Bees are ver -y zoom, zoom. 
That’s the way the Grows, grows, grows. 


is 

ipl 
a. 


Lit - tle streams are laugh - ing, Danc-ing in and out, 
Na-ture’s hap-py chil - dren Spread the news a - bout, 


What do you sup - pose All this is a - bout? 
Till the air is ring - ing, And the se-cret’s out. 
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heigh-ho! 


a mer - ry_ tune. 


T 


we know, 


be-cause of June. 


t 


June days, Com - ing down the glen, 


Bring-ing gold -en 


sum - mer time; 


a - gain! 


oa 
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cc ERE are we otf to this month, 

Captain Speak-no-evil?” asks 
Bob, as our Booster crew hurries aboard 
ship for their June voyage. 

“Let’s go back to Friendship Town,” 
suggests Mary Lue. 

“Let’s find Grandmother Memory and 
ask her to tell us another story,” says 
Helen. 

“We haven’t visited the Isle of Love 
for a long while,” reminds Sally Ann. 

“T’d rather explore some strange new 
place,” Harry declares. 

“Well,” our Captain decides, “we can’t 
go to all those places at once, but we 
can visit one city where everybody will 
be satisfied.” 

“Where? Where?” we all shout. 

“The City of Contentment.” 

The Boosters eagerly examine the 
ship’s big map, to see just where the 
City of Contentment is located. 

“We can’t find it anywhere on our 
map,” they declare. 

“Oh, ho! of course not,” our Captain 
laughs. “The City of Contentment isn’t 
on any map, and no one can tell you 
how to get there. I can give you some 
clues, however, and tell you how you 
may know when you reach it.” 

“That will be just like a mystery 
hunt!” 

“Exactly. Now here are the clues. 
Listen carefully. Everybody that dwells 
in Contentment City is happy, peaceful, 
courteous, hopeful, and calm. You can 
tell its inhabitants by their kindly ac- 
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€ 
tions and their happy faces. The magic g 
key that will unlock the gate to Content- 
ment City is a happy thought. There, n 
I’ve told you almost too much. Just : 
one more hint: 
“Contentment City is never far away 1 
from you, and it takes only an instant * 
to reach it. Once inside, you may stay 
just as long as you have only happy le 
thoughts. If you have any unhappy or F 
discontented thoughts, the guards of the S( 
city will lead you right out of the gates, fi 
and you will have to have another g 
happy thought before you may re- he 
enter.” W 
The Boosters all look very serious as 
they try to decide just how to start ye 
looking for Contentment City. Do you : 
know how it is done? : 
If you do, tell us when you write your ul 
next letter to the secretary, 917 Tracy, 
Kansas City, Mo. Perhaps the Captain to 
will tell us at our next meeting. Re- : 
member! he said that Contentment City ne 
is never far away. in 
If you wish to join our Booster Club, st 
write the secretary for an application , 
blank. Boosters are expected to report in 
once a month how they are keeping the Cl 
Booster pledge given on the application 
blank. Four monthly reports and a sub- - 
scription to WEE WISDOM for some Be 
friend entitle every Booster to a club pr 
pin free. When sending in the subsc?ip- 
tion be sure to mention that you want - 


a Booster pin. Boosters should remem- 
ber to say The Prayer of Faith for those 
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whose names are listed. You may ask 
the secretary to place your name on the 
list for prayers or on the list for corre- 
spondents. 

Here are some of the most interesting 
letters we have received this month. 


Congratulations on your success, 
Elaine. We usually get just what we 

xpect. You expected success, and you 
got it. 

Dear Boosters: I am very happy this 
month, for everything that I have started 
has turned out a success. I planned two 
birthday parties for my parents, and both 
were successful. I received high marks in 
my school tests, and I have a new pal. 
—Elaine Longenecker. 

Juliet was having difficulty with her 
lessons. We told her how to ask the 
Father to help her understand her les- 
sons and get good grades. She now 
finds her school work easy. We will 
give you the same prayer and tell you 
how to use it if you are having difficulty 
with your lessons. 

Dear Secretary: I was glad to hear from 
you and I wish to thank you for that phrase. 
I always say it before I 
start my lessons, and they 
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Jolly, enthusiastic club meetings help 
the Boosters to keep up their interest in 
the club. Have you organized a local 
Booster club? June is a good month to 
do so. 


Dear Secretary: I am getting along quite 
well with my school work. Our Booster 
meetings are getting along fine. We are 
going to have longer meetings now because 
we have a program committee. We all try 
hard to keep the pledge, but we sometimes 
forget. I will close—Rosemary Miller. 


Such constant effort and interest are 
certain to bring you success, Ida. Your 
goal is just in sight. Keep on sail- 
ing. 


Dear Secretary: I am glad to tell you 
that I am improving very much. I am try- 
ing very hard to do everything to please 
you. I am saying The Prayer of Faith 
every morning for myself and those near to 
me, just as you have told me to. I am try- 
ing very hard to keep the pledge to use kind, 
true, joyous, and loving words. 

I need just a few months of voyaging to 
reach the Land of Love. I have skirted most 
of the rocks of doubt, fear, and hate, and 
I hope that I can complete the rest of the 
voyage with safety and success.—I/da Beer. 


We are glad to wel- 


seem to be easy and I 
understand them. 

I am trying very hard 
to keep the rules of the 
club. This month I have 
done one deed of kind- 
ness. I have been help- 
ing a boy do and under- 
stand his school work, and 
I have also given him the 
phrase to say before do- 
ing his lessons.—Juliet 
Clarke. 


Hubert is remember- 
ing to pray for every 
Booster. Boosters that need special 
prayers are listed each month. 


Dear Secretary: I say The Prayer of 
Faith every morning for the Boosters. I 


will try to keep the pledge—Hubert. D. 
Slagle. 


come Jean and Dorothy 
into our Booster club al- 
so and to know that all 
of you enjoy reading 
WEE WISDOM. We 
should like to know 
Florie and Dick and 
Roy’s other pets. 


Dear Secretary: I want 
to get two more blanks 
for my two sisters. One, 
Dorothy, is eleven years 
old, and the other, Jean, 
is five years old. 

I like your magazine very much and read 
it from cover to cover. My father gets it 
for me at the drug store. I like the story 
of “Blanche’s Corner” best, and always 
read it first. I read the stories to my little 
sister. 

We have a large collie dog. He likes to 
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play with us. He helps get the cows and 
puts them in the barn. We have a large 
black-and-orange cat. She likes to play with 
aspool. I like to ride our horse, whose name 
is Florie. We have another horse that I 
can ride. His name is Dick. 

We go to a country school. It is one and 
three-fourths miles away. I am in the fourth 
grade and my older sister is in the seventh 
grade. My little sister will go next fall. 
—Roy Schaar. 


Animals, like mischievous children, 
sometimes like to tease those who are 
afraid of them. Once we have conquered 
our fear, they seem to sense it and let 
us alone. 

Dear Secretary: This is my third letter to 
you. One day last week I saw a large dog 
and was afraid. Then I remembered that 
God is my help. I said The Prayer of Faith 
and I passed the dog 
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town its name. The creek is crossed at the 
foot of the hill by an old, old covered bridg: 
built in 1832. At night it is dark in th: 
bridge, and when the wind blows the tree: 
beside it rustle in the wind. I used to b: 
afraid to cross the bridge at night, but © 
have found that when I walk right down to 
it and through it, it isn’t half so bad as it 
looks from the top of the hill. Now I’m no! 
a bit afraid of the bridge at night, ani 
would just as soon cross it at night as in 
the daytime. 

So you see, I have conquered a dragon 
of fear, too, and can really appreciate the 
story. Again I say, thank you very much 
for sending it.—Carol S. Fritz. 


You are making progress, Margaret. 
Self-control is the first duty of a 
Booster. 

Dear Secretary: This is my first letter to 

you. I am proud to 


without being = 
afraid. — Adelle 


Wade. | The Puddle Speaks 


If you are 
afraid of some- 
thing, ask us to 
tell you the story 
of the dragon of 
fear and the 
knight of faith. 
When we _ under- 
stand that God is 
just as close to us 
and just as ready 
to help us in the 
dark as Heisinthe 


By GRACE E. HOLMAN 


I'm just a little puddle 
Left from the recent rain, 
And though I seem so useless 
Here in the quiet lane, 
I can refresh the song birds = 


That pause to drink at noon, 
And I reflect the glories 


Of sun and stars and moon. 


write and say how 
The Prayer of Faith 
has helped me. I 
used to be very 
quick-tempered and 
often said things I 
would be sorry for 
afterward. Now 
when I hear things 
that I do not like, I 
repeat my Prayer of 
Faith and it helps 


This prayer has 
helped me so much 
that I say it for 
others around me, so 
that they may have 
help too.—Margaret 


light, we no long- 
er fear dark places. God is everywhere. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I am well pleased 
with the progress I am making in keeping 
the pledge. I have gotten rid of almost all 
the words I have been troubled by, and the 
pledge helps me to keep my temper, and to 
say only kind, loving things. 

Thank you very much for the story you 
sent me last month about the knight Faith 
and the dragon Fear. I have found that 
the best way to conquer fear is to face it. 
We live on a hill at the south end of the 
town. It is just a small town, and between 
us and it is Rock Creek, which gives the 


Harmon. 


Helen’s faith helped her mother’s 
ankle to heal quickly. All Christ’s won- 
derful healings are done through faith. 


Dear Secretary: I read the Good Words 
Booster Club pages every month and (‘ind 
them very interesting. I wish to join it, 
if I may. 

Last Saturday my mother fell down the 
steps and sprained her ankle. I said [he 
Prayer of Faith over and over until they 
fixed it. I found out that the sprain was not 
very bad. 


I read the Booster play in the Marc). is- 
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sue. I think we are going to dramatize it 
in school.—Helen Cochran. 

Have you ever thought that keeping 
‘he Booster pledge is just like playing 
a game? Ask us to tell you how it re- 
sembles a game of checkers. 

Dear Secretary: I found out that in play- 
ing checkers you could use many more kind 
words. I have jumped a lot of words. Will 
you please put my name in the correspond- 
ence list?—Shirley Dann. 

You are making progress, Lois. Keep 
on trying. 

Dear Secretary: I have been trying to 
keep the Booster pledge. Mother says I am 
doing better. I say my Prayer of Faith 
when there is hard work. It helps me get 
it right. I am saving my money to earn a 
pin. I like to do good things.—Lois Cook. 

Our Booster pledge says, “I believe 
that my words have power to make me 
and other persons happy.” Our words 
have power to make ourselves and other 
persons well also, when spoken in faith, 
knowing that God’s will for every per- 
son is health. Keep on praying for your 
mother, Faith. Even your name will 
help you. 

Dear Boosters: I am trying to be a good 
Booster. Mother is not feeling very well, 
and every night I say The Prayer of Faith 
and ask God to help her. I try never to 
speak bad words and always to radiate joy 
to the world.—Faith Metcalf. 

Good for you and your sister, Vivian. 
Smiling is the very best way to start 
each day. 

Dear Secretary: I am trying to keep my 
pledge. Today I helped Mother wipe the 
dishes. Mother said that since we joined 
the Good Words Booster Club my sister 
and I always wake up with a smile on our 
faces—Vivian Sorensen. 


Good words can become a habit, just 
as saying bad words sometimes becomes 
ahabit. Keep trying, Richard, and you 
reach your goal. 

Dear Secretary: I am succeeding in my 
pleige. When I feel like saying bad words 
I keep still or say something else. Once 
in a while I say bad words, but most of the 
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time only good words. I am going to try to 
keep all bad words in by the time the four 
months are up. Mother says keeping the 
pledge is helping her too.—Richard Foulk. 


The Captain and all our crew hope 
that you find Contentment City this 
month. It is a very lovely place to be. 

The Secretary. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

Blanche Burns (9 years), 2d Ave., Fair- 
banks, Alaska; Carolyn Neal (10 years), 
916 E. North St., Anaheim, Calif.; Kantib- 
hai P. Patel (14 years), Mahajan’s Pole, 
Raopura, Baroda, India; Mildred Allen, 145 
William St., Buffalo, N. Y.; Jane E. Sain- 
polis (15 years), Box 444, Portland, Ore- 
gon; Dinesh Patel, Modikhana, Baroda, 
India; Virginia Stockdale (10 years), 316 
Noble St., Alcoa, Tenn.; Lois Conley, 669 
Potomac Ave., Buffalo, N. Y.; Eileen Am- 
brose (11 years), Greenbay, Antigua, B. W. 
I.; Stanley Farr, 520 Boyd St., Carthage, 
N. Y.; Young Sin Chun (13 years), Box 
1191, Hilo, Hawaii; Florence Jean Smith 
(10 years), 131 Elm St., Moweaqua, IIl. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Rosa Hepburn: prayers; Florence Jean 
Smith: prayers for health; Dinesh Patel: 
prayers; Doris Harrison: prayers for her 
brother and grandmother; Roman D. Wat- 
kins: prayer for success in his school work; 
Peggy Margaret Riffle: prayers to have more 
patience; Nellie Soward: prayers for her- 
self and family; Ethel May Soward: prayers 
for health for her father, and for herself 
success in school work; Rachel Kern: health 
for a friend; Lois Cook: prayers for per- 
fect eyesight; Ivor J. Peter: prayers for his 
brother; Raydell Walker: prayers for pros- 
perity and health for herself and dear ones; 
Dorothy C. Zampa: prayers for her mother’s 
health, and for herself success in school 
work; Ellenor, Buddie, and Walter Black- 
burn: prayers for health and to speak only 
good words; Mildred Allen: prayers for suc- 
cess in school work; Elaine Longenecker: 
health for her father, and for herself suc- 
cess in school work. 
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Peter Lacks Courage 
LESSON 10, JUNE 4, 1933. 


Each Sunday we select from the In- 
ternational Sunday school lesson given 
for that day some point that we think 
will be helpful to you. We cannot give 
you the entire Bible story each time 
because our space is limited, but we do 
ask you to read the Bible lesson from 
your own Bible. We do this because we 
want you to know the stories as they 
are told in the Bible itself. If you will 
read the text given for the lesson each 
week you will soon be familiar with all 
the better known stories in the Bible. 

You will find the text for today’s les- 
son in Mark 14:26-72. This text tells 
us the story of the last supper Jesus had 
with His disciples; of Peter’s declara- 
tion that under no circumstances would 
he ever be offended because of Christ; 
and of Christ’s answer that before the 
cock should crow twice in the evening 
Peter would have denied Him three 
times. Peter was honest in believing 
that nothing could make him turn his 
back on Christ, but when he was tested 
he lacked the courage to stand by his 
friend. 

In the little incidents that occur at 
home, on the playgrounds, and at school, 
boys and girls are constantly being 
called upon to be loyal, brave, and true, 
just as Jesus’ disciples were called upon 
to be. 

Loyalty is loyalty, and courage is 
courage wherever you find them. If 
Peter had always been brave when faced 
with hard tasks and loyal to his friends 
from the time he was a boy, Jesus could 


have counted on him to be loyal to Him 
when His enemies came to arrest Him. 
Jesus knew that Peter would be a 
coward and deny that he knew Jesus 
when He was in difficulty. 

The lesson for us in this story is that 
we must be brave and loyal in the little 
experiences that come to us, so that we 
may stand hard tests. This thought will 
help us to learn the lesson: 

Because Christ’s love surrounds me 
always, I am loyal and brave. 


We Glorify Christ 
LESSON 11, JUNE 11, 1933. 


Read Mark 15:22-39 for the Bible 
story of today’s lesson. 

This is the saddest story ever written. 
There is always sadness when suffering 
is made necessary, and in the crucifixion 
Jesus suffered pain just as we should 
suffer under the same circumstances. He 
suffered not only the physical pain of 
the crucifixion; He also suffered men- 
tally for mankind. He came into the 
world to teach men to be kind and lov- 
ing toward one another, to be well and 
strong and happy, to bring into their 
lives an abundance of all good things, 
and those whom He came to teach cru- 
cified Him. 

To crucify means to cross out or to 
destroy the power of a person. Those 
who crucified Jesus Christ destroyed the 
power of His body for the time being, 
but they did not destroy the power of 
His Spirit. The power of His Spirit was 
strong enough to bring life back to ‘is 
body. 
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The Spirit of Christ lives in each of 
us and it is strong enough to make us 
well and happy, wise and loving. 

We crucify or cross out the power of 
the Christ Spirit by failing to be kind 
when the Spirit within us tells us to be 
kind; by being afraid when that Spirit 
tells us that there is nothing to fear; 
by speaking untruths when the Christ 
Spirit urges us to be truthful. 

We glorify the Spirit of Christ and 
let that Spirit show in our lives by be- 
ing obedient when the still small voice 
within us says: Be kind; be true; be 
brave. 

The following thought will help us to 
glorify Christ: . 

I let Christ rule my life. 


The New Commandment 
LESSON 12, JUNE 18, 1933. 


For the lesson today, turn to the 16th 
chapter of Mark and read the first 
twenty verses. 

If the lesson for last Sunday gave the 
saddest story ever written, the lesson 
for today gives the happiest story ever 
written. This lesson teaches us that 
Jesus Christ still lives and cares for us. 
His directions to His disciples were 


“He took bread, and when he had blessed, he brake it, and gave to them.” 
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given to us also. When He met with His 
disciples after His resurrection, He told 
them to go out and make disciples of the 
people of all nations and to teach them 
to do all the things that He had com- 
manded His disciples to do. 

Back in the days when Jesus was 
teaching among the hills of Judea and 
along the shores of the sea of Galilee, 
He gave His disciples a new command- 
ment. I think when He told His disci- 
ples to teach the people to do all the 
things that He had commanded His dis- 
ciples to do, He must have had in mind 
His words: “A new commandment I 
give unto you, that ye love one another; 
even as I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another. By this all men shall 
know that ye are my disciples.” 

If we too are to be numbered among 
His disciples, we must keep this com- 
mandment and also teach it to others as 
He commanded His disciples to do. 

We can teach love best by loving. 
There are two ways of expressing our 
love. We might call them active and 
passive ways. When we express our love 
actively, we do something for the one 
we love: We gladly run errands for 
Mother; help little brothers and sisters 
put away their blocks; bring the eve- 
ning paper for Daddy; amuse the baby 
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PRAYER 
OF 
FAITH 


WEE WISDOM readers can help themselves 
and others by saying this prayer. 


God is my help in every need; 
God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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while Mother is busy; share our pleas- 
ures with our friends, and things of that 
sort. This is expressing our love ac- 
tively. 

All of us know how to do helpful 
things for those we love, but perhaps 
not all of us understand how to express 
love passively. Suppose there is a child 
in your room who has made a serious 
mistake in his association with his play- 
mates. Perhaps he has told an untruth 
or has taken something that did not be- 
long to him. When others are saying 
ugly things about him, you can show him 
your love passively by taking no part 
against him. If you can express pas- 
sive love, it may open the way for you 
to express active love. 


The following thought will help us to 
love, that we may teach love: 


I express love toward all. 


Examination Day 
LESSON 13, JUNE 25, 1933. 


School is out, but we have not finished 
with examinations. Today is examina- 
tion day in Sunday schools. We wish 
that we might go to Sunday school with 
each one of you, for we feel sure that 
you have learned much during the last 
three months. Shall we go over ‘he 
lessons to recall them to our minds? 

Away back on the 2d day of April, 
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vhen the first tiny green leaves were 
beginning to show on the trees, we 
learned a lesson in neighborliness. The 
»ext Sunday we learned, through Peter’s 
experience, to say “Get thee behind me, 
Satan.” 

On Easter Sunday, we read the story 
of Jesus’ transfiguration and learned to 
change the expressions on our faces. 
Next, came a lesson in true greatness. 

fow many of you have tried Christ’s 
way of being great? 

There was no room in April for the 
last lesson for the 30th; so it was car- 
ried over to May. It was on “Jesus’ 
Love.” Then we learned how to do some 


hard things, and the next Sunday we got 
some new ideas about keeping God’s 


(Ohe Wind and the Dandelion 


A Game 
By ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 
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temple, which means our body, clean. 

After reading the next lesson, of 
course, you stopped to think carefully 
before answering hard questions. 

Next we learned the difference be- 
tween services of love and services of 
duty. 

The first of June when you were look- 
ing forward to your school examination 
we had a lesson on courage. Next came 
one on loyalty. Last Sunday the lesson 
was on love. 

Have you passed with a good grade 
on your Sunday school lessons? 

A helpful thought for this review 
work is: 

God brings to my memory all that I 
need to know. 


| @ After dandelion blossoms have gone to seed, they look like white 


| puffballs. 


The wind blows this thistlelike down about, and gives us 
_, the idea for the game of The Wind and the Dandelion. 


| One of the players is chosen to be the wind, and another to be 


dandelion blossoms. 


delions do not hold hands. 


are then two circles of dandelions, an inner and an outer. 


>: the dandelion with the white top. All the other players are yellow 
Half the dandelion blossoms form a circle, and 
the other half take their places behind those in the circle. 


There 
The dan- 


| ¢ The wind and the white top, or seeded dandelion, stand inside 


the inner circle, a little distance from each other. The wind then 
starts to chase the seeded dandelion, which flies outside both circles . 
and stops behind any other dandelion that it chooses. As soon as 
| the seeded dandelion does this, it is safe from the wind; but the first 
| & yellow dandelion in the line where there are now three players turns 
to seed, and must be chased by the wind. This seeded dandelion tries 
_, to slip back of two other dandelions before the wind can catch it. 
6 If a seeded dandelion is touched by the wind, the two exchange places 


and the game goes on as before. 
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Good News for Mother and Dad 


We are happy to announce that Weekly Unity has been reduced in 
price from $1.50 to $1 a year. We feel that in making this reduction 
we are meeting a vital need by bringing this periodical with its Truth 
message within reach of a larger number of persons. 


Because of its simple, direct style Weekly Unity is well adapted to 
the needs of any one who is taking his first steps in the study of Truth. 
Coming once a week, each new issue stimulates his interest afresh. 


The reduced price will in no way alter the quality of Weekly Unity. 

The same high standard will be preserved; in fact, we have ready for 
publication some of the best articles that we have ever offered to our 
readers, and we shall continue to print the best available material. Why 

not take advantage of the new low price by ordering your subscription 
today? Remember—fifty-two issues of Weekly Unity for $1. 


/ 


Genevieve Courtney 


= This new book, by 


f Maurer, gives to our readers a practical mes- 
1} 1 CHRIST WAY sage, which, if accurately applied, will bring 
or LIVING sure results. Its contents are made up of a num- 
ber of articles which appeared in Weekly Unity 


some time ago, and which received such generous 
response from our readers that we decided to as- 
y semble them in book form. 


A glance at the list of titles reveals: “Spirit- 
ual Understanding,” “God Is Everywhere Evenly 
Present,” “Choice Directs the Good,” “Law En- 


forcement,” “Established Results,” “How to 
Choose Our Good,” “In the Midst of our Good,” 
* and “Accepting Our Divine Wealth.” 
Price, You will want this book for reference, for 
is encouragement. It is attractively bound. Let 
50 cents us mail you a copy. 


Unity School of Chetstiontey, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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WEE WISDOM 


BLANCHE CORNER 


ASN’T that a short afternoon?” 
exclaimed Red as the line broke 
up in the school yard. 

“Tf all school were like ‘that I’d be 
sorry vacation begins next week,” said 
Kegs. 

“That lady from China certainly 
made us forget the time,” said Coralee, 
“and weren’t those clothes that she 
showed us lovely?” 

“T shouldn’t think a boy could play 
at all in those things,” said Red. “I’m 
glad we don’t wear long coats like that.” 

“T’d love to have a real Chinese coat,” 
said Coralee. 

“T wouldn’t,” said Kegs. 
trip me when I tried to run.” 

“Chink looked all right in them,” 
laughed Cousin Bob. 

“He looked just like a Chinaman,” 
exclaimed Coralee. “No wonder the 
lady chose him to try the clothes on.” 

“That was because of his slanting 
eyes,” said Andy. 

“T always told you I was part Chi- 
. hese,” boasted Chink. “Now maybe 
you'll believe it.” 

“T never believed it and I don’t now,” 
said Red. 

“Oh, you don’t, don’t you? Well, how 
did I get these funny-looking eyes if 
I’m not Chinese?” Chink demanded. 

“They’re funny enough, but are they 
Chinese?” Kegs chuckled. 

“If you’re Chinese you ought to be 


“They’d 


Chink the Chinaman? 


able to eat with chopsticks,” said Red. 
“That’s silly,” said Chink quickly. “I 
wasn’t born in China. I never ate with 
chopsticks.” 
“T thought you’d back down,” laughed 
Red. 
“Who’s’ backing down?’ Chink 
shouted. “I never did say I was all 
Chinese. I said part Chinese and part 
Irish—mostly Irish,” he added. 
“Well, even a person who is part 
Chinese ought to find it natural to eat 
with chopsticks if he tried,” said David. 


“What’s the good of talking about it? 


We haven’t any chopsticks,” Coralee re- 
minded them. 
Chink’s face brightened. “I'll bet I 


could eat with them,” he said, 
had any.” 

“T’'ll tell you what,” said David, “why 
not use the sticks to my drum?” 

“Oh, I don’t think they’d do,” said 
Chink quickly. “Besides, they’re dirty.” 
“We can wash them,” said Coralee. 

“Yes, but they aren’t real chopsticks,” 
insisted Chink. 

“Well, they’re as near to chopsticks as 
you are to Chinese,” said Red firmly. 
“Come on!” 

So the gang hurried to the Roost, with 
Chink protesting all the way. 

“What is he going to eat?” asked 
Cousin Bob when the drumsticks had 
been scrubbed. 

“T’ll just show you how it’s done,” 


“if we 
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said Chink. “I don’t need real food.” 

“Oh, yes you do,” insisted Red. 

“He ought to have rice, I suppose,” 
said Coralee. 

“But that takes too long to cook,” 
said Chink. 

“T can get a can of beans,” offered 
David. 

“T don’t think beans would do,” said 
Chink doubtfully. 

“Why not?” asked Red. ‘“They’re 
bigger than rice and ought to be easier 
to pick up.” 

The gang agreed—all except Chink, 
who was overruled. A bowl of beans 
was placed before him on the table in 
the Roost and the drumsticks were 
thrust into his unwilling hands. The 
Spartans stood watching. 

“Go ahead,” said Kegs impatiently. 
“Bat 

Chink made a feeble attempt to catch 
a bean between the drumsticks and lift 
it to his mouth. Again and again he 
tried. The more he tried, the more the 
Spartans laughed. At last Chink could 
stand it no longer. Throwing the drum- 
sticks on the table, he got up. 

“T don’t believe even a full-blooded 
Chinaman could eat with those things, 
and I never pretended to be more than 
one-eighth Chinaman in the first place,” 


“Go ahead,” said Kegs impatiently. “Eat!” 
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he protested indignantly. 

“I knew you were bluf- 
fing all the time,” said 
Red. 

“That's not fair, Red,” 
said Coralee. “Just be- 
cause Chink can’t eat 
beans with a couple of drumsticks does 
not prove that he’s not part Chinese.’ 

“Of course it doesn’t,” said Chink 
hotly. “T’ll show all of you.” 

“How?” demanded Kegs. 

“If I can write Chinese you’ll believe 
me, won’t you?” 

“Why, yes,” David told him. “Can 
you? I'll get a pencil and tablet.” 

“It’s late now,” said Chink. “I have 
to go home.” 

“T thought so,” said Red. 

“Tf you'll all come over here before 
schooltime tomorrow morning, I’ll show 
you how to write Chinese.” 

“We'll come,” promised the gang. 

The next morning the Spartans were 
waiting at the Roost when Chink walked 
proudly in and threw a paper down on 
the table. 

“There you are,” he said grandly. 

The Spartans looked eagerly at the 
paper. 

“That does look like Chinese writ- 
ing,” Cousin Bob admitted. “Did you 
do it, Chink?” 

“Of course I did.” 
Chink smiled. “I did it 
with a brush. It came 
sort of natural, once | 
got started.” 

“T’ll bet you can’t ‘ell 
us what all this hen 
scratching means,” said 
Red. 

“IT knew you’d ask 
that,” laughed Chink. 
wrote it all on anotier 
paper, with the Eng ish 
word after the Chinese 
sign. Here it is.” 


— 
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The Spartans bent over 
it. 

“It’s a lot harder than 
our language,” said Cous- 
in Bob. 

“Look at that sign for 
‘halt,’ said Coralee. Red 


histled. 
“A whole army could march by while 


you were writing it,” he said. “How 
do we know these funny-looking signs 
mean go and come and halt and all these 
things?” asked Red. 

Chink was angry now. “You doubt 
every word I say,” he almost shouted. 
“All right, if you don’t believe me I’ll 
go right down to the library and prove 
it by Miss Smithson.” Chink stopped 
suddenly. The Spartans were all look- 
ing at him. He knew that his temper 
had led him into saying too much. 

“So that’s it,” said Andy. 

Chink grinned. “I was only joking,” 
he managed to say at last. 

“Then you aren’t Chinese?’ Coralee 
asked him. 

Chink shook his head. 

“Not even an eighth of a Chinaman?” 
asked Cousin Bob. 

“Oh, well, I might be,” said Chink. 
“T don’t know for sure that I’m not, and 
my eyes do look slanting like Chinese 
eyes, don’t they?” 

The gang laughed and 
Chink, feeling much bet- 
ter, laughed with them. 

“T thought it would be 
fun to fool you by bring- 
ing some real Chinese 
writing over this morn- 
ing,” he explained. “So 
I went to town with Dad 
last night and went to 
the library. Miss Smith- 


so had a book of Chi- 
hese writing, and then 


she lent me a brush and 


an ink slate like those the 
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Chinese use to copy some of them. I 
took the easiest signs I could find, but 
I had to practice a while before I could 
make them.” 

“Say, why couldn’t we use these Chi- 
nese signs as a code?” asked Coralee. 

“We have a vegetable code,’’ Cousin 
Bob reminded her. 

“IT know, but we could use this one 
too if we wanted to leave messages on 
fence posts.” 

“That’s a grand idea,’ said David. 
“We could each get a little brush——” 

“Why not make them with chalk?” 
interrupted Kegs. 

“That’s better yet,” agreed David. 

“Let’s each make a copy of these 
Chinese signs, and then when we want 
to leave word so that no one but a Spar- 
tan will know, we’ll do it in Chinese,” 
said Red. 

“No one around here will be able to 
read these signs,’”’ said Cousin Bob. 

“How about Lung Hi?” asked Andy. 

“He never leaves his laundry,” said 
David. 

“Anyway, he may not be educated 
well enough to read,” said Kegs. 

“Won’t the Prairie School gang 
scratch their heads when they see these 
signs?” chuckled Red. 

“Well, we'd all better stop scratching 


“There you are,” Chink said grandly 
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now and run for school,” said Coralee. 
“T’ll say so,” added Red. “Just look 
at that sign for ‘go’ and do it.” The 
Spartans obeyed to a man. 
The Spartans say that I may show you 
their Chinese code, if you’ll promise not 
to tell. 


no Ay good 
come Fe great x. 
go halt 


The Pigeon Race 


(Continued from page 17) 


flashed a triumphant smile at the boys 
of his gang, who had laughed at him 
for taking his time to train pigeons. 
They crowded around now to congratu- 
late him. 

When it was announced that Bill Wall 
would receive a prize for Trilby, who 
had. come in third, Jimmie felt as 
though his heart would burst with joy. 

“Never mind,” Jimmie consoled Ned. 
“Bunty will be a winner some day. He’s 
a fast pigeon, but he isn’t old enough. 
We’ll train him again next year.” 

“You certainly earned all that check 
this year, Jim. Didn’t he, Dad?” 

“Yes. I’m very proud of both of you.” 

“You’re proud of Ebony, too, aren’t 
you, Dad?” asked Jimmie, tightly clutch- 
ing the check in his hand. 

“Of course I am.” 

“And we can keep all our pigeons 
now, can’t we, Dad?” 

“Always, Son! You’ve earned that 
privilege.” 

“Honor bright?” asked both boys 
eagerly. 

“Honor bright!”” answered Mr. Lee 
solemnly. 

(The end) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


(Continued from page 12) 


If possible, some one should give a tal« 
on the stamps to be exchanged and their 
values, before the members start to 
trade. Many older collectors, perhays 
your adviser, would be glad to make such 
a talk. 

Never let the exchanging of stamys 
interfere with the club’s regular meet- 
ing. When the president calls the meet- 
ing to order, let all aloums be put aside 
until it is over. After the call to order, 
the program should be given. Then any 
club business may be discussed before 
exchanging is begun again. 

Get your club started now, and next 
month I shall tell you some other things 
that you can do to make it interesting. 


Small Cookeries for 
Small Cooks 


(Continued from page 19) 


moisten the edges, press together, and bake. 


COCOANUT COOKIES 
Use the foundation recipe. Add two more 
tablespoonfuls milk and 5 tablespoonfuls 
prepared cocoanut. Use lemon instead of 
vanilla flavoring. 


CHOCOLATE DROP-COOKIES 

Use 4 tablespoonfuls milk instead of 1 
tablespoonful. Add 14 cupful chopped nuts; 
4 cupful chopped raisins; 14 squares 
melted chocolate; and 4% teaspoonful soda. 
Cream shortening and sugar; add egg, then 
chocolate, nuts, and raisins. Sift flour and 
add alternately with milk. Drop by spoon- 
fuls on pan. Allow space for spreading. 


“Four kinds of cookies!” exclaimed 
Daisy Dean as the girls started home. 
“T’ll bake them all. You know, my dad- 
dy likes cookies just as much as these 
children who have written to us for 
recipes.” 


% 
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ae QUIZZICAL 


QUESTIONS 
Was there ever a gnu that knew 


anythin? new! 


And pray tell me, my child, what do 
doodle bugs do? 


Is a Snat always natty, and is he 
named Nat? 


\ If a bat should play ball, would he 


know how to bat? 


Should a dog dog your footsteps and 
put on the 


If a frog, walked the tracks, would 
he catch on the frog? 


Could a chanticleer teach a young 
crow how to crow? 


And how could a doe ever learn to 


knead dough? 
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BY ETTAF 
GILBERT 


Does a bear have bare feet, and can 
he pain bear? 


And why does a hare have fur, and 
not hair? 


Can a butterfly churn, and make 
butter fly? 


call him a dear? 


If a steer rode a sled, would he 
know how to steer? 


Though these questions are hard, 
they’re not meant to annoy; 


So just answer one more—Can a boy 
ride a buoy? 
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“ BILLY! come quickly, and don’t 
make a noise!” 

There was Mab, peeping out from 

behind the kitchen door. Billy won- 


dered what could be the matter when 
he heard her call to him like that. He 
tiptoed along the passage, and Mab let 
him into the kitchen. Then she pointed 


to the window. 

“Look!” she said. 

“A bird!” Billy gasped. 

“A baby one,” said Mab, “and right 
on the window sill.” 

“TI suspect that it’s out of that nest 
up near the top of the pine tree,” said 
Billy. “I was going to climb up there 
one day to see what was in it.” 

“Didn’t you?” Mab asked. 

“No. I thought I might frighten the 
little birds if there were any, so I didn’t 
climb up.” 

“Now one of them has come down to 
see you, instead,” said Mab. 

“It’s probably hungry, and came to 
look for crumbs,” laughed Billy. 

“Let’s give it some!” 

“But if we open the window now, it 
will be frightened away, won’t it?” 

“Perhaps it will be. We had better 
wait until it goes away. Then we can 
open the window ever so gently, just 
a tiny bit, and push some crumbs out. 
Then it may come back for them.” 


That is what Mab and Billy did. When 
the little bird left, it did not go far. It 
hopped just onto the rosebush beside 
the window. When they opened the 
window it did not fly away; perhaps be- 
cause it could not fly very well yet, and 
perhaps too because it knew that they 
would not hurt it. When they had 
pushed the crumbs out and closed the 
window ever so gently, back it hopped; 
and was it not pleased to find lunch all 
served and ready to eat! 

It gave the funniest little chippery 
sounds, as much as to say, “Thank you 
very, very much!” 

Billy laughed and said, “Don’t men- 
tion it. Come again as often as you 
like.” 

The little bird did come again. It came 
quite often, for it seemed to be a very 
hungry little fellow. Soon it was so 
tame that it would fly down when the 
window was open, and peck at a crust 
while they held it in their hands, though 
it never would let them touch it. 

One day the little bird let Billy take 
a photograph of it through the window- 
pane. Billy passed the photograph on 
to the artist who drew its picture for 
Wee Wisdom. There it is, sitting on 
the window sill and looking in to see 
when another meal is coming. Is it not 
a fine little bird? 
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A Flutterfly That Flutters 


By LUCILLE MorRGAN ISON 


Cut out this page along the line at the left. Mount 
the wings and tabs on a thin sheet of white paper and 
when dry, cut out. Cut out the other four parts. 
Slit both D lines on figure B and cut out C 
in the center. Slit the heavy line on each side of the 
butterfly’s body on figure A. Bend back the wing tabs 
on the two dotted lines. Put figure A over figure B so 
that the butterfly’s body is exactly over the place you 
have cut at C. Put both wing tabs down through the 
slits in figure A and out at C. Then bring the tabs 
back up through the slits at D on figure B. Paste a 
leaf to each tab. Study the two pictures and you will 
not have any difficulty. Gently pull the leaves back and 
forth to make the butterfly flutter. 
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A Labyrinth 


By LUCILLE MoRGAN ISON 


¥ 


Last month we talked about mazes. 
Labyrinths were another form of early 
English garden. They were very sim- 
ilar to the mazes and were popular at 
the same time. 

In a maze one could very easily be- 
come lost; but in a labyrinth, if one 
stayed on the path and walked on and on 
and on, one finally reached the center. 
There were no wrong turns in the path. 

Some labyrinths had great, high 
hedges, and one could not see whether 


one was near the center or not. Other 
labyrinths had only narrow beds of low 
flowers planted between the paths. Peo- 
ple walked along, admiring the flowers, 
until they had reached the center, then 
if they were in a hurry they just stepped 
over the flowers, from path to path, .n- 
til they got out. 

With your pencil, trace your way into 
the center of the labyrinth. Notice how 
near you come to the center right aw ay, 
but how far you have to go before ou 
actually reach it. 
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Bird’s-Nest Puzzle 


By GLADYS JONES HOLLINGER 


High on an outer branch, we spy 

A basket, long and high and dry. 

Tied on every side, secure, 

Ii keeps the babies safe, I’m sure. 

No work of loom is this snug nest; 

Horsehair, string—materials best. 

A bird’s bill; skill of wing and feather, 

Weaving through the bright spring 
weather. 

In the summer breeze it swings; 

Bright-hued father o’er it sings; 

Mother broods upon the nest. 

’Tis the time these birds love best. 


Letter Additions 
By E. MENDES 


1. Add L to a small vegetable and find 
the sound of bells. 

2. Add L to the ocean and find to close 
tightly. 

3. Add L to a small French coin and 
find our spiritual part. 

4, Add L to the coat of some animals 
and find to fold as a flag. 

5. Add L to a fruit and find a gem. 

6. Add L to also and find a working im- 
plement. 


Word Pyramids 


By LOLA ESTHER 


Start the pyramid with a vowel for 
the apex (the top letter) ; add a letter 
to each side of that vowel to make the 
second word; add a letter to each side 
of the second word to make the last 
word which forms the base of the pyra- 
mid. 

- A vowel. 
To free. 
Exaltation. 
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A Many-Headed Word 
By ETHEL LARos 


Take the name of an animal and 
change the first letter fourteen times. 
You will have fourteen different words, 
meaning: 


1. Beloved. 

2. Dread. 

3. Cogwheels. 

4. Listen to. 

5. A character in one of Shakespeare’s 
plays. 

6. Old spelling of a word meaning “to 
ridicule.” 

7. Old spelling of a word meaning 
“only.” 

8. Close by. 

9. A fruit. 

10. Last. 

11. Wither. 

12. Rend. 


13. Impair by use. 
14. A period of time. 


The first letter will be different in 
each word. The letters that remain un- 
changed spell the name of a part of the 
head. 


Some Easy Letter Changes 
By E. MENDES 


1. Change a letter in RED and find a 
stick. 

2. Change a letter in DOVE and find 
finished. 

3. Change a letter in PEAR and find an 
animal. 

4. Change a letter in BEET and find not 
straight. 

5. Change a letter in SHAD and find 
make-believe. 

6. Change a letter in PENNY and find a 
flower. 
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“Play and shout”—yes, vaca- 
tion should mean plenty of fun 
for boys and girls, but it should 
mean duties too: time to do 
things for Mother; time to run 
errands for Dad. 


The trouble with Jimmy Hard- 
esty was that he thought only of 
play, and felt cross when he was 
called from a game to take care 
of his little sister or to help his 
mother with her work. Of course 
Jimmy was just thoughtless, and 
did not realize how much more 
Mother had to do, now that Fa- 
ther was unable to work. 


When Jimmy met “Plucky” 
Mathison, however, and learned 
that Plucky not only shared his 
mother’s duties, but also earned 
some of the money on which his 
family lived, Jimmy felt ashamed 
and made up his mind to follow 
Plucky’s example. 


Before the summer was over 
Jimmy caused his parents to be 
proud of him, and his vacation 
proved to be the happiest one 
that he had ever spent. 


Jimmy will show you how to 
have a happy vacation too. His 


story is told in the book How . 


Jimmy Came Through. You 
will like the story, the pictures, 
and the binding. Order your 
copy now, and begin to make 
your vacation days count. The 
price of this book is 50 cents. 
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Rustic Decorations for 


Porch and Lawn 


(Continued from page 23) 


over. Two twisted bands, put on ss 
shown in the illustration, will acd 
strength and give the bucket a finishing 
touch. They may be made of raffia, of 
willow twigs, or of other limber 
switches. Fasten the bands on with 
tacks, keeping the ends tucked under. 

You can build a log cabin for the 
birds by covering a wooden box with 
sticks, as shown in illustration C. Make 
the roof of two boards, and be sure to 
add the perch. 

Perhaps there is a fishpond in your 
yard. A small bridge, as in figure D, is 
easily made and looks very nice across 
one end of the pool. For this you will 
need two straight saplings strong 
enough to support a grown person. 
Place the two poles over the pool and 
make the flooring with pieces of smaller 
limbs nailed close together. 

You may not want to make all these 
things, but pick out the one that you 
wish, and remember to take a hatchet 
along on your next outing. 
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Are You Going to Move? 


If you are planning to move, or have 
already moved, please give us your old 
and your new address. If your family 
is subscribing to any of our other mag- 
azines, please list them also, and tell 
whether or not they have a prosperity 
bank. This will help us to make sure that 
you receive your magazines promptly. 


Table Blessing 
By THEODOSIA SMITH 
My thanks, dear Lord, I offe: 
Thee 
For blessings that Thou gives: 
me. 
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July Wee Wisdom 
Will Bring, You 


~ by Clair Boyle Bracken 


—the story of a boy’s generosity, a dog parade, and the prizes 
won by Bobby’s dog, “Chum,” and Fred’s dog, “Rajah.” 


wn Elects a Mayor 


by Eleanor Burke Fiscus 


—hbeginning a three-part serial in which Alan and his friends 
start a campaign to elect Uncle Joel Eby mayor. 


tire,” by Jean McKnight 


—a true story of Lynn and his mother, and of what they did 
when a prairie fire threatened their farm. 


“Red Starts a New Company,” by Blanche Sage Haseltine 


—beginning a new two-part Spartan story in which Red visits 
his uncle in the city, and is lonesome for the “gang.” 


leeter Totter,’ by Laurence Fuller 
have 
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—in which full directions are given for making a delightful 
seesaw. 


These and other features make July Wee Wisdom an interesting num- 
ber to look forward to, and also a delightful one with which to begin a 
subscription for a little friend. 


Perhaps you have a friend who has no vacation trip in store for him, 
but must spend the summer months at home. To him Wee Wisdom 
would be a real joy. You can send it to him for a whole year for $1.50, 
or eight months for $1. Send your order to 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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MAGIC PILLOWS 


MORNING 


True thoughts, like sunbeams 
Bright and clear, 

Will keep this long day 
Free from fear. 


If I remember 
To be kind, 

Then happy playmates 
I shall find. 


When it is twilight, 
I shall say: 

‘*T love to put my 
Tovs away.”’ 
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